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personality and forced facts into the pupils* memory in a
purely mechanical way. Yet up to a point it worked. The
children did learn something; they were taught to be quiet
and orderly; and above all the system was cheap. This
argument was used by Samuel Whitbread, who in 1807
introduced a Parochial Schools Bill into the House of
Commons. Among its provisions was the establishment of
rate-aided parochial schools "because within a few years
there has been discovered a plan for the instruction of
youth which is now brought to a state of great perfection;
happily combining rules, by which the object of learning
must be infallibly attained with expedition and cheapness."1
The measureproposed to provide two years of free schooling
for children between the ages of seven and fourteen who
could not pay fees. Opposition was strong, not only on the
ground of the cost of the proposal, but because it was
feared that it would undermine the monopoly of the Church
in education. When the Bill came before the House of
Lords, the Archbishop of Canterbury said that "it would
go to subvert the first principles of education in this
country, which had hitherto been, and he trusted would
continue to be, under the control and auspices of the
Establishment/'a There was also a feeling that the spread
of education might make the lower classes discontented.
In the Commons debate Mr. Davies Giddy said: "How-
ever specious in theory the project might be of giving
education to the labouring classes of the poor, it would be
prejudicial to their morals and happiness; it would teach
them to despise their lot in life, instead of making them
good servants in agriculture and other laborious employ-
ments. Instead of teaching them subordination, it would
render them fractious and refractory, as was evident in the

1 Hansard, vol. viii, 984, 1051.
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